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Menta 
Ive lan. «For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! | 
nationg Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 


And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JoHN Hay. 
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On Picket Duty. 


ngement ty 
epresent the 
ing Edite; 
brepared) 


Owing to the ignorance of the editor of 
iberty, he made the mistake of enclosing in 


umber fufmuotation marks the word tetchy in Mr. Bying- 
"4 : Pies n’s recent article on “ A Humorist.” Mr. 
Readers a byington is a bit tetchy about it. 


In the April issue of Liberty I complained 
{J. William Lloyd’s insinuations in “ Free 
bociety ” that Gordak’s attitude toward Liberty 
nd myself underwent a change before his 

eath. In an explanation in “ Free Society ” 
fr. Lloyd declares that he had no intention 
{insinuating such a thing. A friend of his, 
nd of mine, after reading his explanation, said : 
Since Lloyd makes this disclaimer, he must 
eeive the benefit of it; but the fact remains 
at in the first instance he expressed himself 
nfortunately.”” Echoing this remark, as 
ndicious as it is generous, I let the subject 


op. 

Edgar Fawcett, writing in refutation of the 
atement that the New York aristocracy of 
day is lacking in the taste and refinement 
hat characterized the aristocracy of Knicker- 


old as 
the un- 
nethods 























am, 
instruction, 


who wisi™mocker days, thus describes the impression made 
to be cow c 2 SES “ 

not conti pon him by his association with the Four Hun- 
0 proc 


red: “ There was great luxury, great splendor 


ly to ty 
nts t household adornment and feminine apparel, 


nan 

who knorimreat festal richness of repast, great display of 
r by cover . : 

ound; admmptuous equipages, choice horseflesh, and 


duty’ is to 


st refine bsequious attendants. But there was never, to 
ot ada im recollection, the least evidence of bad taste.” 


vidently Mr. Fawcett looks upon obsequious- 
ss and flunkyism as evidences of good taste. 


Within a few weeks the “ Public ” has told the 


ronun: 


sh-speaking 


re Un: ain truth, or a small part of it, about the in- 
ey — mous Hearst. The “ Public” is a journal of 
t standod MBaracter, and, when it speaks, its words have 
un use a 


ree. Nevertheless, its denunciation of Hearst 
ould have been still more effective, if deliv- 
ed at an earlier date. Those who have learned 
tespect the “ Public ” will know that the 
tdiness of its attack is to be explained by 





ead 






d more of 





rerman 








snare luctance to throw over an ally before his 
tudents © Mipravity has been proved hopeless. To be slow 
ene abandoning one’s confidence in an old asso- 
sogr Ate is highly commendable. But the average 
ire 0 






in will view with suspicion an assault from 
ingle Tax sources upon a man whose hideous 
ackness was not discoverable until after he 
tyed false in his dealings with the followers of 
‘ary George. Liberty, however, entertains no 












question of the “ Public’s ” sincerity, and hopes 
that its action is indicative of a wholesale deser- 
tion of Hearst by the decent element among his 
supporters. But what does the “ Public ” think 
of a man like Arthur McEwen, who, after leav- 
ing Hearst’s paper because of its treachery, later 
renews his fealty to a false and ignoble master ? 


Another contribution to the boycott dis- 
cussion from the pen of Mr. Bilgram will 
appear in the June number. In the meantime 
he should consider carefully S. R.’s article, 

“ Logic and Liberty,” on another page, espe- 
cially that part of it which demolishes the sup- 
posed distinction between primary boycotting 
and secondary. 


The “ Public ” discusses the supreme court’s 
lottery decision in much the same vein as that 
followed by S. R. in this issue of Liberty, though 
S. R.’s article was received at this office prior 
to the appearance of the “ Public’s ” editorial. 
There is this difference, however, between the 
two. 8S. R. thinks freedom of the press en- 
dangered by the decision, whereas the “ Public,” 
while finding the decision dangerous in other 
directions, thinks freedom of the press secured 
by the constitutional provision. My first im- 
pression was that the “ Public ” was right, but 
the circuit court’s decision in the merger case, 
quoting and largely based on the supreme 
court’s decision in the Addiston Pipe and Steel 
case, convinces me that S. R.’s apprehensions 
are well founded. It appears that the supreme 
court, in the Addiston case, made the following 
remarkable pronouncement: “It has been held 
that the word ‘ liberty,’ as used in the constitu- 
tion, was not to be confined to the mere liberty 
of persons, but included, among others, a right 
to enter into certain classes of contracts for the 
purpose of enabling the citizen to carry on his 
business; . . . but it has never been, and, in 
our opinion, ought not to be, held that the word 
included the right to enter into private contracts 
upon all subjects, no matter what their nature, 
and wholly irrespective, among other things, 
of the fact that they would, if performed, result 
in the regulation of interstate commerce and in 
violation of any act of congress upon that sub- 
ject. The provision of the constitution does not, 
as we believe, exclude congress from legislating 
with regard to contracts of the above nature, 
while in the exercise of its constitutional right 
to regulate commerce among the States. On 
the contrary, we think the provision regarding 
the liberty of the citizen is to some extent lim- 
ited by the commerce clause of the constitution, 
and that the power of congress to regulate 
interstate commerce comprises the right to 








enact a law prohibiting the citizen from entering 
into those private contracts which directly and 
substantially, and not merely indirectly, re- 
motely, incidentally, and collaterally, regulate 
to a greater or less degree commerce among the 
States. We cannot so enlarge the scope of the 
language of the constitution regarding the lib- 


-erty of the citizen as to hold that it includes, 


or that it was intended to include, a right to 
make a contract which, in fact, restrained and 
regulated interstate commerce, notwithstanding 
congress, proceeding under the constitutional 
provisions giving to it the power to regulate 
that commerce, had prohibited such contracts.’ 
This is the most audacious application of the 
“to some extent ” rule of interpretation that 
has yet come under my notice. If the merely 
regulative functions conferred upon congress 
by the constitution are to be considered superior 
to and restrictive of the constitutional clauses 
securing the citizen’s fundamental liberties, 
then indeed is the constitution a back number 
that cannot be too soon consigned to the waste- 
basket. S. R. is right in not relying upon it. 
Before long it should be apparent even to the 
blindest that the American form of government 
is nothing more or less than absolute despotism 
exercised by the judiciary. 
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Rome. 


AT THE PYRAMID OF CESTIUS, NEAR THE GRAVES OF 
SHELLEY AND KEATS. 
(1887.) 
Who, then, was Cestius, 
And what is he to me?— 
Amid thick thoughts and memories multitudinous 
One thought alone brings he. 


I can recall no word 
Of anything he did; 

For me he is a man who died and was interred 
To leave a pyramid 


Whose purpose was exprest 
Not with its first design, 

Nor till, far down in Time, beside it found their rest 
Two countrymen of mine. 


Cestius in life, maybe, 
Slew, breathed out threatening; 

[ know not. This I know: in death all silently 
He does a kindlier thing, 


In beckoning pilgrim feet 
With marble finger high 

To where, by shadowy wall and history-haunted street, 
Those matchless singers lie. . . . . 


—Say, then, he lived and died 
That stones which bear his name 
Should mark, through Time, where two immortal 
Shades abide; 
It is an ample fame. 
Thomas Hardy. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of 
old-time slavery, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the 
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club of the policeman, the gauge of the exciseman, the 
erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those insignia of 
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&a@ The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates 
that the editor approves their central purpose and general 
tenor, though he does not hold himself responsible for 
every phrase or word. But the appearance in other parts 
of the paper of articles by the same or other writers by no 
means indicates that he disapproves them in any respect, 
such disposition of them being governed largely by motives 
of convenience. 


Important Caution. 


Enemies of this paper having taken advantage of its 
temporary suspension to establish another in the same city 
under the same name, all postal communications of what- 
ever nature, if intended for the genuine Liberty, should be 
addressed carefully and plainly to P. O. Box 1312, New 
York City, all non-postal deliveries should be made at 114 
Fifth Avenue, Room 43, and all checks, drafts, and money 
orders should be drawn to the order of Benj. R. Tucker. 


The Argument from Instinct. 


“The propensity to demand government, to 
try to exercise it, is innate in man.” 

Granted; one might say something on the 
vther side, but hardly so as to carry conviction. 

“And man’s nature is so adapted to his 
environment that the existence of an innate 
impulse is proof presumptive that the exercise 
of this impulse will be profitable.” 

Granted, in the name of Mr. Darwin and of 
all theological philosophers (barring the 
Bible) from Socrates down to the latest high- 
school graduation essay. 

“Therefore we must presume that govern- 
ment is the desirable form of human society.” 
It looks uncommonly logical. But that’s 
not the whole story. There is another innate 
propensity to object to being governed, which 

raises a counter-presumption. 

“ Are you sure that that propensity is as 
universal and deep-rooted in man as the pro- 
pensity to govern? ” 

Whether it is or not, it is at any rate exten- 
sive enough to make out a presumption when 
looked at by itself. You have a presumption 
on each side, and the conclusion is that not 
every presumption proves a fact. We come to 
something like the propensity to want to eat 
your cake and have it too; that seems to be 
another innate impulse of the race; but it 
doesn’t follow that eating and yet having can 
be the rule of life. 

“ Well, at any rate that impulse is a harmless 
one; in fact, it is highly profitable, for it 
leads to all sorts of desirable economic inven- 
tions to reconcile the two advantages. Just so 
here; the presence of the two impulses leads to 
devices (of which the English and American 
system of law is one of the finest) for combin- 
ing government with liberty. Let one of the 
two impulses control everything, and the result 





will be as bad as if the impulse to eat or the 
impulse to keep were to control all cake.” 

In a good many practical cases our law com- 
bines government and liberty about as a cat 
combines with a saucer of cream. But this 
business of trusting every innate impulse is 
worth more study. What of the impulse of 
cruelty? Is not that innate in man? At ten 
he is tormenting a frog; at twenty he is playing 
a practical joke with the intention of causing 
discomfort to an unsuspecting friend; at thirty 
he is teasing a child till he makes it ery; at 
forty he will not buy a paper without an atroc- 
ity if he can get one with. Surely the evidence 
for an instinct of cruelty is at least as strong 
as that for an instinct of government. Shall we 
therefore cease to oppose cruelty ? 

In fact, I rather think it is all the same 
thing. For that guiding principle, that the 
innate impulse is a profitable one, is not dis- 
posed of merely by finding an impulse that is 
in fact pernicious. If the impulse to cruelty is 
bad for man, how comes man to have it? 
There is a very legitimate biological question. 

It is because the impulse is not a primary one, 
I think. One of our most fundamental, most 
profitable, most necessary impulses is to display 
our strength; to make ourselves feel our 
strength, and enjoy the feeling. To make our- 
selves feel our strength we want to match it , 
against another’s and see that we overcome. If 
it is a mere wrestling-match, we have no secu- 
rity that our opponent does his utmost. In 
fact, we are pretty sure that he does not strain 
himself more than is comfortable. But, if we 
are hurting him, we know his will is against us; 
and, the more we hurt, the more we know he 
would do all he could to throw us off; and, if 
he cannot throw us off, but is helpless under 
our torment, his helplessness shows our com- 
parative strength. So we feel strong, and it 
seems good. A man ought to like to feel 
strong; and here, as in many other parts of life, 
he takes a cheap and poisonous way to gratify 
a legitimate appetite. At least, this is the way 
I understand it; and so does Browning—see 
his “ Caliban upon Setebos.” * 

Now, it is just the same with government. 
Aside from the disposition to resort to govern- 
ment as a means to manifold ends, govern- 
ment is an end in itself in so far as it enables 
one to feel himself a master. Now I have them! 
now I am steering them, shaping them, doing 
what I please with them, and their recalcitrance 
is beaten! On the other hand, to abstain from 





* I mean the above to refer to cruelty properly so- 
called—the delight in pain as such. A good deal that 
goes by the name of cruelty, and is quite rightly frowned 
upon as such, is of another sort; it is the pleasure of 
working material into new and strange shapes. That 
the material is alive is interesting; that the material 
feels pain is overlooked. Pulling off a fly’s legs, or 
tying a kettle to a dog’s tail, is to the scientific dissec- 
tion of animals (living or dead) what mud pies and aim- 
less scratches in the fresh snow are to architecture and 
landscape-gardening. It is in one aspect the same part 
of man that enjoys a comic picture of an African using 
the giraffe’s long neck for a ladder. The fly without 
legs is like the giraffe—a queer thing in the world to 
contemplate, trying to think how it would seem. An 
anti-vivisectionist says vivisectors evidently do not work 
in a mere spirit of scientific investigation, but are moved 
by the appetite for cruelty. It is altogether likely that 
they enjoy seeing what remarkable modifications (mo- 
mentary or permanent) they can produce in their living 
material, just as I have known a confectioner to enjoy 
seeing how many things he could make out of sugar. The 
anti-vivisectionist is quite right in saying that this is 
what we call cruelty in children, and that, if this in- 
creases the vivisector’s activity, it increases it illegiti- 
mately; the motive that is all right for work on sugar 
may be all wrong for work on rabbits. 
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government—to let a thing that we wish yy 
not done go on before our eyes, when we oy 
stop it by taking a club and interfering_;, 
condemn ourselves to a feeling that is rightly 
one of the most painful to man—the feeling 


of impotence. For it takes some education ty MM. not w 
feel that one is working as efficiently by sugfl from 
self-restraint ; and, even if one does fee] this Mt black 
there is still an undeniable impotence in fajji, nous” 


to arrest the evil of the moment. This was yj 
Christ wept over Jerusalem—at least this wy 
the import of the first words he spoke when ly 
wept, before he said anything about sympath 
with the people’s prospective sufferings, 
The attraction of government, like the at. 
traction of cruelty, consists in its catering to { 
legitimate appetite for strength by showing, 
coercion of the reluctant. But, if it is well 
discourage the appetite for cruelty (which is 
one of the most undisputed points of pedagogy 
then it must also be well to discourage its twiy 
or other half, the appetite for government, 
StEvEN T. Byrneroy, 
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Logic and Liberty. 


Admire the consistency and acuteness of them To th 
champions of liberty and individualism on the MMoycotti 
bench and in the press! How clear, logical, [ing und 
and profound are their arguments and utter. Mdds th 
ances on such questions as strikes, boycott- (lark, « 
ing, injunctions, etc.! Several illustrations dotting 
their wisdom have been given in recent issuesfiMtad alr 
Liberty, and I will add a few to the number. Mn socia 

Here is Prof. Goldwin Smith, an old and Mar ele 












































What 


mission 


earnest Liberal, an attractive and courageous 
thinker, and a man who has endeared himself 
to all progressive elements by his aggressive qj 
position to jingoism, imperialism, and reactig 
Even he has been misled by the sophistry of 
the loud and ignorant expounders of plutocrai 
individualism. In a recent letter to the New 
York “Sun” Mr. Smith wrote: 


I am probably one of the last survivors of the # 
of public men and writers who in England fought 


When 
bersOns 
ntercou! 
miserabl: 
o refrai 
oncerter 
ommon 
shment 


against the principle of the old Combination lw™ In ot 
and in favor of allowing the workingmen full libeg™iyoy lik 
of association for mutual support in securing the ott the 
just wages for their labor. We fought at some mm le: 
disadvantage, being weighted by the odium of ott “4 : 

Dut W 


rages committed by lawless unionists, especially # 
Sheffield, the roughest of our manufacturing citie. 
I was myself accused of being an apologist for mu 
der. But of that circle I am sure not a single ma 
ber would have failed heartily to condemn violent 


mission 
boycott 
mnderst 


any kind, any attempt to create a monopoly of P ted, 
labor, any interference with the laborer’s free ex he Tigl 
cise of his powers of work, and any maltreatment@ver, or 
vilification of non-union men. I do not think tht iither p 


any of them would have approved boycotting, pid 
ing, or refusal to work with non-unionists. 


vested 

But, if 
t clear 
or ref 


There is no reason to doubt the correctnes 
of the statements in the last two sentences 


this passage. But what of it? The fact thi! boycott 
certain excellent men, who did good work it Hifeasons 
their day, would not have approved of boy- I Thu: 


cotting, picketing, and refusal to work with 
non-unionists [boycotting again, though Pri 
Smith does not perceive it] does not prove! 


econds 
logical 
oycott: 





these things are invasive and wrong. Docs ihe coy 
Prof. Smith imply that, if those men had fiMhustity 
seen the outcome of “liberty of association, 
A 
*I use the word here not in its moral sense, but . 


the teleological or evolutionary sense, “ appropriatt 
the most profitable development of the human beilé 
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yy would have accepted the infamous anti- 
mibination statutes? Did they demand liberty 
combination because they thought the work- 
nen would be “ good” and sweetly reasonable 
sj wise? The sort of liberty which does not 
iclude the freedom of picketing and boycotting 
snot worth much; it is not liberty. 

From Goldwin Smith turn to the discussion 
f blacklisting and boycotting in the “ unan- 
nous” report of the Gray commission. What 
hiuseness and stupidity that part of the docu- 
nent discloses! Blacklisting, we are told, is 
defensible and properly punishable under the 
mnspiracy laws. “ Primary ” boycotting, on 
ie other hand, even when resorted to by a 
mbination of any number of persons, is unob- 
ctionable from the view-point of equal 
ights, being merely the withholding of the 
tronag? of these persons from people who 
have no legal claim thereto. Now, blacklisting 
sneither more nor less than “ primary boy- 
sting” by employers of workmen they dis- 
ike. What wonderful logic there is in the 
wsition that workmen may boycott their em- 
sloyers, while employers may not boycott work- 
nen that they have dismissed, or that some 
ther employers have dismissed ! 

To this occult distinction between primary 
pycotting and blacklisting—primary boycott- 
yg under another name—the commission 
dds the Gray distinction (and the Mitchell, 
lark, et al. distinction) between primary boy- 
ting and secondary boycotting. Liberty 
had already animadverted upon this discovery 
n social science and ethics, but the point will 
bear elaboration. 

What is secondary boycotting? The com- 
mission Says : 



































When it is a concerted purpose of a number of 
persons not only to abstain themselves from such 
ntercourse, but to render the life of their victim 
miserable by persuading and intimidating others so 
orefrain, such purpose is a malicious one, and the 
meerted attempt to accomplish it is a conspiracy at 
common law, and merits and should receive the pun- 
shment due to such a crime. 


In other words, you may boycott people if 
you like, but you must not ask others to boy- 
ott the same people, and threaten to boycott 
hem if they decline to accede to your request. 
But why not? It is not pretended—the com- 
mission certainly does not say it—that we may 
boyeott people only for certain prescribed or 
inderstood reasons ; on the contrary, it is ad- 
mitted, by implication at least, that we have 
he right to boycott people for any reason what- 
er, or even out of sheer caprice. Indeed, no 
ther position is tenable, since no man has any 
ested interest in our patronage or friendship. 
but, if we may boycott people for any reason, 
t clearly follows that we may boycott them 
or refusing to co-operate with us in a given 
boycott. This is simply one of the possible 
easons for boycotting. 

Thus the distinction between primary and 
econdary boycotting disappears at the touch of 
ogical analysis. The examples of secondary 
boycotts which the commission cites explain 
he commission’s meaning, but utterly fail to 
ustify its distinction. Here they are: 








A young schoolmistress, of intelligence, character, 
nd attainments, was so boycotted, and her dismissal 





of invasion or wrongful coercion. 
had a perfect right to boycott the “ young 
schoolmistress,” the “lad,” and the “ trades- 
men. 
their course has nothing to do with the question 
of their “ right.” The commission attempts no 
argument against secondary boycotts. 
available,—that is, none that would not apply 
with equal force to primary boycotts, which are 
pronounced legal. 





from employment compelled for no other reason 
than that a brother, not living in her immediate 
family, chose to work contrary to the wishes and will 
of the striking miners. 
old, employed in a drug store, was discharged, owing 
to threats made to his employer by a delegation of the 
strikers, on behalf of their organization, for the 
reason that his father had chosen to return to work 
before the strike was ended. 
tradesmen were threatened with a boycott—that is, 
that all connected with the strikers would withhold 
from them their custom, and persuade others to do 
so, if they continued to furnish the necessaries of life 
to the families of certain workmen who had come 
under the ban of the displeasure of the striking 
organizations. 


A lad, about fifteen years 


In several instances 


In none of these cases was there an element 
The miners 


39 


The reasonableness or humanity of 


None is 


With such ignorance of the meaning of lib- 


erty on the part of judges, writers, sociologists, 
“statesmen,” and labor leaders as these in- 
stances reveal, what wonder is it that liberty 
is disappearing and making way for judicial 
despotism and executive usurpation ? 


8. R. 


The Steel Trust’s Balance Sheet. 


Some interesting facts may be gleaned from 


the first annual report to the stockholders of 


the United States Steel Corporation. The trust 


employs, on an average, 168,127 persons, whose 
annual wages amount to $120,528,342. 


There 
are 58,629 stockholders, and their property 
shows net earnings for 1902 of $133,308,764. 
By a little figuring it appears that the average 
wages paid to each employee, including the 
fabulous salary of President Schwab, was 
$716.69, while the net earnings average for each 
stockholder $2,273.84. The number of stock- 
holders given does not include the 27,379 em- 
ployees “ who were allowed ” to purchase pre- 
ferred stock; nor do the net earnings include 
expenditure on repairs and maintenance, nor 
the interest on bonds of subsidiary companies. 

The total capital stock is just in excess of a 
billion dollars, besides a bonded and mortgaged 
debt of three hundred and sixty-three millions. 
Comparing these figures with the net earnings, 
we see that this mammoth monopoly makes 
about ten per cent. on a capital which is noto- 
riously known to be at least fifty per cent. water. 

If we compare the volume of business, 
$560,510,479, with wages and profits, we find 
that wages accounts for 21.50 per cent. of the 
income, while net earnings absorb 23.78 per 
cent. The trust does not. however, divide all 
its profits among the owners. Preparing for a 
rainy day, the management has held back a sur- 
plus of $34,253,657. 

For a study of the most modern methods of 
exploitation the affairs of this up-to-date corpo- 
ration afford rich material. To trace to their 
source the causes of the inequity suggested by 
the above data will furnish thoughtful occupa- 












tion for the investigator. He would encounter 
the black record of the Carnegie concerns, the 
horrors of Homestead, the smashing of labor 
unions, crushing of rival competitors; then the 
gradual formation of minor trusts, each organ- 
ized not in accordance with capital invested, but 
on anticipated earning capacity during a period 
of inflated prices; finally the emergence of the 
present trust, the handiwork of King Morgan, 
who netted, in organizers’ commissions alone, a 
neat ninety millions. 
thropist so long withstood the overtures of the 
mighty financier; how Carnegie, who all the 
while held the trump card to any move in the 
steel situation, yielded at length to the plans 

of Morgan only when he secured the lion’s share 
of the spoil,—would prove an interesting tale of 
the times. 
the various companies, and the last great bal- 


How the library philan- 


The waterings and re-waterings of 


looning feat, creating the billion-dollar trust, 


are but deeds of yesterday. 


In such a study it would not do to neglect the 
part played by government, State and national, 
in fostering this industrial agglomeration. On 
the one hand, the effect of tariff laws; on the 
other, the support rendered the monopoly by 
regiments of armed men to hold rebellious work- 
men at bay and shoot them when occasion 
served,—not to mention the potency of sub- 
servient judges ever ready to administer the 
laws in the interest of the monopolists. 

From these suggestions it is evident that a 
historian of trusts as impartial as Ida Tarbell 
could produce a story concerning steel no less 
instructive than the one she is telling about oil. 

The figures showing the number of stock- 
holders in the Steel Corporation dissipates a 
myth cherished by our Socialist friends, who 
instance the growth of trusts as a proof that 
capital is concentrating more and more into a 
few hands. Despite the Marxian dogma, it 
appears that the diffusion of capital among 
larger numbers is a feature of modern trusts. 
The libertarian does not fear trusts, nor de- 
nounce industrial combinations because they are 
big and profitable. Nor yet does he console his 
offended sense of justice by an ingenuous belief 
in the providential purpose of trusts as the 
forerunners and organizers of an approaching 
industrial collectivism. To the libertarian it 
seems easier, more logical, and more to the pur- 
pose, to attack a governmental system that 
stands for favoritism and privilege to the few 
balanced by oppression, robbery, and restraint 
of the many, than to denounce inevitable ex- 
crescences and pernicious fruits which would 
fall as harmlessly as autumn leaves if the roots 
were no longer nourished by coercive laws and 
invasive authority. Why should we waste our 
energies in futile efforts to curb the activity of 
trusts? These not wholly vicious progeny of 
the Morgans and Rockefellers can thrive only 
on State aid, statutory discrimination, and the 
denial to others of industrial liberty. 

The attack must still be directed against all 
monopolies created by law,—money monopoly, 
patent monopoly, land monopoly, and the rest. 
If the onslaught cannot successfully be sustained 
against the enemy in mass, then by all means let 
us attack in detail. As to methods of fighting 
legal privilege, they should remain as various 
as the individuals who engage in the fray. 
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Education toward social and political sanity 
appears a slow and often discouraging process. 
But for most of us who hope for ultimate 
human freedom there is no other way. 


WILLIAM BAILiz. 


Government the Tool of Monopoly. 


“ A government of the people by the people 
for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
Has it ever existed? So long as there is 
government as now understood, commanding 
all things, interfering in all things, so long will 
its commands and interference be in the in- 
terest of a few. It has always been so; it will 
always be so. It is in the nature of things that 
it should be so. Allow government to levy a 
protective tariff, and surely that will be used 
to endow a few shrewd ones at the expense of 
the many. Allow a government to say what 
must be currency, and surely it will declare as 
the scheming few desire. Allow a government 
to possess the title to all vacant land and the 
power to give it away, and that power will be 
exercised for the grasping, predatory few. A 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people—is it? : 

If there is anything the mass of the people 
desire more than another, it is to see the great 
avenues of transportation, the railroads, “ con- 
trolled,” “ regulated.” The last congress so 
amended the interstate commerce act that the 
only check upon unlawful rebates and dis- 
crimination by railroads is a criminal proceed- 
ing to recover a fine never to exceed twenty 
thousand dollars. Any lawyer will tell you 
that these proceedings are so difficult in the 
evidence, so guarded by legal rules resolving 
every doubt in favor of the accused, that they 
are a hopeless and useless regulation, never 
resorted to. If these lawgivers were the repre- 
sentatives of the people, why did they not 
sanction the obvious and easy course that the 
man discriminated against could recover back, 
in an ordinary civil action, the difference be- 
tween his rate and the rate to secretly-favored 
shippers ? 

A government of the people, by the people, 
for the people—is it? If there is anything the 
masses are now agreed upon, it is that at 
least those protective favors to trust-made 
articles be abolished. Has it been done? 
president or Cuba or any one been able to 
move the “ representatives of the people” to 
lay a finger on the sacred tariff, which is now 
known even to the ignorant as robbery by law 
of the masses for the pockets of the few? These 
are mere instances, which might be multiplied. 
Let each ask himself, as he surveys any State 
legislature or the congress: Do they represent 
the people, or the powers of the land? Do they 
make laws for the people or the powers? Do 
they merely throw dust in the eyes of the people, 
and give gold to the privileged few? 

There can be but one answer. Legislatures 
everywhere are made up of men selected by 
bosses, and sent there for the purposes of the 
powers. The people to-day are still ignorant, 
still deceived, still long-suffering, as in the 
days of Cesar Augustus or Lorenzo di Medici. 

Tf you saw a man with a firebrand at your 
haystack, would you take the firebrand from 


Has 





him, or leave it in his hand? If you saw a man 
sharpening a knife to cut your heart out, would 
you leave the knife in his hand? Is it not wise 
to deprive any man of a dangerous weapon 
which he uses dangerously? Would it not be 
wise to have less “ representative ” legislation 
since the “ representatives” have always been, 
and in the nature of things will always be, the 
cunning, palavering tools of monopoly-fattened 
lords? As we find laws to be used only in the 
interest of these scheming privilege barons, 
would it not be well if the people deprived their 
representatives of the right to make laws,— 
took away the firebrand and the knife? Would 
it not be well to at least say to “ government ” : 
“Your title to land is the same as the old feudal 
overlord’s. You claim it as Sovereign. We say 
vacant land is open to him who will actually 
settle upon it and use it”? Would it not be 
well to make actual use and possession the title, 
not the “ Sovereign’s” paper deed giving to 
him who never saw them thousands of acres he 
never expects to visit. How long would the 
coal monopoly last, if its paper title were abro- 
gated and vacant coal land open to use by 
whomsoever would mine it? Would it not be 
well to say to this government, which more than 
all else is the shrewd tool of the grasping 
monopolist: “ In commerce, in money, in tariff, 
in land, you shall have no power whatever, but 


| all men, freed from your blighting grasp, shall 


have equal liberty, without either the privilege 
or the burden of your laws ” ? 
C. E. S. Woop. 


A Fearful and Wonderful Decision. 


We all learned from the Republicans and the 
sound-money Democrats in the first Bryan 
campaign that to criticise the august supreme 
court is moral treason. It is strange that the 
new anti-immigration act or the anti-Anarchy 
law should contain no provision excluding from 
the country (and prohibiting the naturalization 
of) persons who had spoken, or might speak, 
disrespectfully of the overshadowing bench. 

At all events, the supreme court is majestic 
and sacred. We may not laugh even when it 
stands on its head! 

But the lottery decision makes one wonder 
whether “it” has any head. Who “it” is, no 
one knows. The court stood five to four, and 
the four dissenting justices displayed consider- 
able intelligence and reasoning power. The 
“ decision ” is really that of one man, though 
the opinion which accompanies it is supposed 


‘to express the views of five members of the 


court. Great is our system of “ checks and 
balances ” ! 

Now let us examine the decision, and the 
ground upon which it rests. 

Congress passes a law prohibiting the car- 
riage or transmission of lottery tickets by ex- 
press, freight, or any ‘other means, from one 
State to another. Lotteries are “ gambling 
institutions,” and the traffic in their tickets is 
“immoral”; but that has nothing to do with 
the question, since the police power under 
which public morals are protected is vested in 
the States, not in the federal government. 
The congressional act finds its warrant in the 
constitutional ‘clause giving the legislative de- 





partment of the federal government power t) 
regulate commerce between the States. [To 
bring the anti-lottery act within this clause it 
is, therefore, necessary to prove two things — 
that the traffic in lottery tickets is interstai, 
commerce, and that the power to regulate guq 
commerce includes the right to prohibit, 

This the court undertakes to do. 1t cites 
precedents to show that commerce among the 
States embraces navigation, intercourse, com. 
munication, traffic, the transit of persons, an 
the transmission of messages by telegraph, | 
concludes that the carrying from State to Sip 
of lottery tickets constitutes interstate com. 
merce. As to the scope of the power to regy. 
late, the court says: 


Are we prepared to say that a provision which is, 
in effect, a prohibition of the carriage of such articls 
from State to State is not a fit or appropriate moi 
for the regulation of that particular kind of com. 
merce? If the suppression of lottery traffic, carrig 
on through interstate commerce, is a matter of whid 
congress may take cognizance and over which its 
power may be exerted, can it be possible that it is 
helpless to suppress such traffic as carried on through 
interstate commerce? Must it tolerate the traffic, aj 
simply regulate the manner in which it may be carriaj 
on? Or may not congress, for the protection of the 
people of all the States, and under the power to reg. 
late interstate commerce, devise such means, within 
the scope of the constitution, and not prohibited byit, 
as will drive that traffic out of commerce among th 
States? 


Does it not follow that what congress can 
constitutionally do in the case of lotteries it ca 
do in the case of other “ immoral ” traffic, in- 
tercourse, communication, ete.? How about 
the transit of persons connected with lotteries? 
How about the transit of persons engaged in 
circulating immoral or Anarchistic literature? 
Would an act prohibiting such persons from 
using railroads, steamboats, express companies, 
and other facilities of interstate commerce be 
constitutional ? 

And how does the decision affect trusts and 
trust-made goods? Would a law prohibiting 
the carriage of trust-made goods be constitu- 
tional? Can congress penalize the transit of 
persons who, for example, receive rebates in 
violation of the law, or refuse to comply with 
the “ publicity ” provisions of the Nelson 
amendment to the fool act for the creation ofa 
new department of humbug—of commerce, I 
mean ? 

The court says that “ it will be time enough 
to consider the constitutionality of such [anti- 
trust or other] legislation when we must do . 
We only decide, it concludes, that lottery tickel 
are the subject of traffic, and that congress mi 
prohibit the carriage from State to State of 
such tickets. 

Discretion is the better part of judicial vale, 
but the question, why do you so decide? remaif 
unanswered. Hither the power to regulate it 
cludes the power to prohibit, or it does not. If 
it does not, how can the prohibition of the car 
riage of lottery matter be prohibited? If it 
does, then congress may exclude other mattet- 
trust goods, immoral or revolutionary literatw 
etc.—from interstate commerce. There is n0 
escape from this twofold conclusion, but the 
court, ostrich-like, buries its head in the sand, 
and refuses to face the necessary logical impli 
cation of its position. 


—— 
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In one place, the court declares that the power 
jp regulate commerce is plenary and complete 
in itself, and that in the exercise thereof con- 

has a large discretion as to the character 
of the regulations to be adopted, which discre- 
jin is not to be controlled by the courts. Fur- 
ther on, we learn that regulation may some- 
imes appropriately assume the form of prohibi- 
tin (the court, of course, determining the 
« appropriateness ” of the time or form), and 
finally we are told that the power, though 
plenary, is not arbitrary, since it is subject to 
ach limitations or restrictions as are prescribed 
ty the constitution. Plenary power, large dis- 
aetion, power limited by other provisions of the 
constitution. On the moon this may be con- 
sistent and intelligible; on this sublunar sphere 
this juxtaposition of phrases is meaningless. 

We simply gather that the court—the odd 
judge—claims the right to decide when and 
yhere prohibition is an appropriate mode of 
regulation, when plenary power glides into ar- 
bitrary, and when the large discretion of con- 
gress has been exceeded. And yet the legislative 
department is supposed to be independent of 
either of the others, and the original checks and 
balances are supposed to be in working order! 
Well may the chief justice say: “ Our form of 
government may remain, notwithstanding legis- 
lation or decision, but, as long observed, it is 
with governments as with religion—the form 
may survive the substance of the faith.” The 
structure erected by the founders is in ruins. 
There is slavery in the Sulu islands, notwith- 
standing the civil-war amendments ; imperialism 
inthe Philippines and Porto Rico, notwith- 
sanding the bill of rights; central despotism, 
notwithstanding the “ reserved rights ” of the 
States and the people. 

They talk about the usurpation of “ the over- 
shadowing senate.” But the senate at least 
stands for free speech in the chamber and the 
principle of federalism. The encroachments 
of the supreme court are invariably hostile to 
individual and State rights. And, like all 
despots, the court declines to commit itself to 
any principle. It rejects the rules of logical 
reasoning. It prefers arbitrary power, free 
fancy, the opportunity to shuffle, wriggle, and 
play fast and loose with the constitution. 

There are some thoughtless editors who be- 
lieve that nullification by the supreme court 
isnot an unmixed evil, since “ the people are the 
constitution ” under loose and liberal inter- 
pretation. To say nothing of the fact that the 
people’s notions are not at all a desirable sub- 
stitute for the constitution, it is not even true 
that the court is governed by popular wishes. 

It is more likely to take its cue from plutocratic 
sophists—certainly in matters affecting the 
pocket. 8. R. 


Searchlights on Government. 


According to the New York daily papers 
coffee advanced ten to fifteen points on a re- 
port that the Brazilian congress had enacted a 
law that twenty per cent. of the coffee crop was 
to be destroyed in order to raise the price de- 
Pressed by overproduction. The method sug- 
gested was a tax of twenty per cent. on the crop, 


would go to the government, and be destroyed. 
Thus it is evident there is too much coffee in 
the world. Or that too little coffee at a high 
price is more beneficial to mankind than plenty 
of coffee at a low price. But, after all, it might 
better have been left to the grower to say, with- 
out the help of legal wisdom, whether he pre- 
ferred a low price for much coffee or a high 
price for little coffee. 


The secretary of the treasury, at a recent 
banquet in Peoria, said: “ The Democratic 
demand for a revision of the tariff as a remedy 
for monopolies is not a new invention nor a 
recent discovery. I would like to have our 
Democratic friends who are advocating this 
remedy explain whether they would remove 
protection temporarily or permanently from 
monopoly-produced goods. Shall the protection 
be removed until the alleged monopoly goes into 
bankruptcy?” ete. The honorable secretary 
then advocates “a wise measure of control,” — 
that is to say, shake the leaves of the tree a 
little, but do not touch its roots. The wise 
control in the hands of the wise controllers has 
resulted in protection of one hundred per cent. 
and more on window-glass, and the free en- 
lightened American citizen is paying a double 
price for that article. The uncrowned American 
sovereign, with a protection of one-half to one 
cent a pound on nails, is paying more than a 
double price on wire nails, and the undressed 
Mexican slave is paying fifty per cent. less for 
the same nails because he is free to buy where 
he can buy cheapest without restraint of law. 
These are only examples from the terrible tariff 
list which embraces everything which the un- 
crowned American sovereign uses from the 
cradle to the grave. We advise our Democratic 
friends to answer the secretary that they would 
remove the tariff bonus, even though it bank- 
rupt the manufacturers to sell goods to the un- 
crowned American sovereign at the same price 
they sell to the undressed Mexican peon. A 
business which must bankrupt unless the people 
be robbed to keep it up had better bankrupt. 


From Sioux City, Iowa, comes a special to 
the New York “Times” that C. Shenkberg & 
Co., wholesale grocers, have brought suit to 
enjoin a shoe store from selling their coffee 
as an advertisement at five cents a pound, the 
regular retail price being twenty cents a pound. 
Injunction to prevent a man from kissing his 
wife, giving birthday gifts, ete., are now in 
order. However, the date of the dispatch is 
April 1, which may account for it. 


The “ Evening Post,” commenting on the 
dissolution of the Wabash injunction, said rail- 
way officials were much gratified at the dissolu- 
tion of the injunction, recollecting what hap- 
pened the last time an injunction of this kind 
was upheld (the Chicago injunction, resulting 
in the imprisonment of Debs for contempt) ; 
“although the injunction process was ap- 
parently vindicated, the result was to discredit 
it for the future.” It is always a pity when 
issues of this kind are not pushed to a conclu- 


was correct in claiming the whole power of the 





payable in coffee; one out of every five bags 





sion. Under the law as it stands today Mr. Baer 


coal as he pleased, or not to mine at all if he so 
pleased ; to pay what wages he pleased, and 
employ what men he pleased; and it is a pity 
the perfectly ineffectual scheme of a commission 
ever diverted the public mind from the root of 
the matter, which is that he has no right to a 
foot of land he is not actually occupying and 
working. So it is a pity that this injunction 
was not enforced. If it had been, the issue 
would have been clear to the people. Have we 
liberty, or have we not? If not, why not? Only 
out of suffering comes profound thought. 


Majority rule must of necessity be a good 
thing, an infallible wisdom—a sure thing. It 
is for some ; read what Gen. Brayton, the Rhode 
Island boss, says: 
“T don’t think there is much outright vote-buying 
done; the voters are paid for their time, because 
they have to leave their work and come down to the 
polls. Sometimes that takes all day. The manu- 
facturers in the State are really to blame for present 
conditions. Some of them haven’t treated the party 
just right. The Republicans have never passed any 
legislation that would bother them, like the ten-hour 
law and things like that, until there was such strong 
demand from the labor people and the citizens that 
the party had to do it, and then, with the people 
voting against us because we didn’t pass such laws, 
and the manufacturers not helping us as they should, 
we have been caught between two fires.... I am 
attorney for certain clients, and look out for their 
interests before the legislature. I am retained annu- 
ally by the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company. As every one knows, I act for 
the Rhode Island Company [street-railway interests], 
and I have been retained in certain cases by the 
Providence Telephone Company. In addition to 
these, I have had connections, not permanent, with 
various companies desiring franchises, charters, and 
things of that sort from the legislature. I never 
solicit any business. It all comes to me unsought. 
You see, in managing the campaign every year, I am 
in a position to be of service to men all over the 
State. I help them to get elected, and naturally 
many warm friendships result; then, when they are 
in a position to repay me, they are glad to do it.” 
This shows the beauty of representative gov- 
ernment and majority rule. It is frankly stated 
by the Rhode Island boss, and is true every- 
where. Even the blind may here see how 
franchises are bought, sold, and stolen. A 
voter paid for his time! How refreshing! 
Paid to exercise his right as an uncrowned king, 
a sovereign! And who measures his pay? Boss 
Addicks had the same thing legalized in Dela- 
ware. Who now shall doubt that legislatures 
are the repositories of wisdom and virtue, and 
majority rule the perfection of truth? If 
ninety-nine of these paid voters oppose a 
hundred, they are wrong; but, if they can buy 
up one of the hundred, they are right. Surely 
this is the perfection of reason. 


C. E. S. Woop. 


Pleading for non-resistance, Ernest Crosby, 
in the “ Whim,” says: “ When Mr. Chamber- 
lain, afterwards governor of South Carolina, 
congratulated Lincoln on having freed the 
slaves, the president declared that that honor 
should go to Garrison and his followers. It is 
true that war was the proximate instrument in 
this case, but Garrison never approved of the 
war, knowing that he and his friends had 
brought to bear new forces which were sure to 





government to protect him in his right to mine 


triumph in the end without war.” Unfortu- 
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nately, such is not the fact. It is true, to be 
sure, that up to the beginning of the war 
Garrison and his followers had favored seces- 
sion, not alone on non-resistant, but also on 
libertarian, grounds. But, when the war broke 
out, Garrison and nearly all Garrisonians 
proved recreant to both causes,—peace and 
liberty,—and sustained the war to the best of 
their ability. It was an ugly blot on an other- 
wise great career. Col. William B. Greene, 
the author of “ Mutual Banking,” was wont to 
refer to this matter in his picturesque way. 

At the outbreak of the war Col. Greene was in 
Paris. Though he had written “ Mutual 
Banking” years before, he had not yet arrived 
at the radical views of government which he 
held later in his life. Being a graduate of 
West Point, he thought it incumbent on him to 
come home and help to “save the Union.” 
The night before leaving Boston for the front, 
to take command, under McClellan, of the 
artillery forces of the Army of the Potomac, 
he took the notion to don his uniform and call 
on Garrison,—Greene was on terms of intimacy 
with the Abolitionists, though not one of them, 
—from whom he expected to receive a round 
scoring in the agitator’s best form. “ And 
what do you think?” said Greene to me, in 
telling me the story, “the damned scoundrel 
actually patted me on the back, complimented 
me on my glorious course, and told me to go 
ahead!” And Greene despised Garrison forever 
after. 


“The only safeguard against such a danger 
[a carnival of horror, like the French Revolu- 
tion] is the utter repudiation of violent methods 
in reform.” So says Ernest Crosby in the 
“Whim.” Why, then, does Mr. Crosby practise 
violent methods in reform? Every little while 
one hears of him proposing or favoring this or 
that new law to achieve this or that reform. 
“Once permit yourself to rely upon rifles and 
prisons,” he continues, “and the descent is 
easy into all kinds of cruelty and torture.” But 
every man that proposes reform by taxation, 
by legislation, and by the ballot thereby places 
his ultimate reliance on the club and the prison, 
and on the rifle if need be. 


The “ Liberty Review,” mistaking the forced 
inequality that exists today for the natural 
inequality in which it rejoices, wittily refers to 
“ Our Benevolent Feudalism,” the book that 
traces so graphically the development of this 
forced inequality, as a bit of “ good news from 
Ghent.” 


A Forthcoming Work on Anarchy. 


The book of M. Paul Ghio on “ The Anarchist 
Movement in America” will soon be published in 
Paris by Armand Colin. The author has favored me 
with advance sheets of his preface, which has ap- 
peared, or shortly will appear, in the “ Nouvelle 
Revue Internationale.” A translation of a few 
paragraphs follows: 

It is extremely difficult, in my opinion, to set forth 
in detail the practical programmes of the different 
Anarchist doctrines. All that can be said of them 
is that all alike rely on the abolition of the State as 
a prior condition of the advent of a better social life. 
The economic and social phenomena that have grown 
out of the existing social organization seem to con- 





cern the Anarchists only in a secondary degree. Qne 
would search in vain the works of Anarchist writers 
for positive outlines, in detail, of the society that 
will arise when the existing régime of compulsion 
shall have been overturned; and, to tell the truth, 
it would be asking too much of the Anarchists to 
insist that they, the declared enemies of pre- 
established and authoritarian organization, offer us 


'a type of organization. 


Since all the evil from which we suffer to-day 
arises from lack of liberty, to liberty alone will it 
belong to furnish the remedy. Their views seem, 
consequently, essentially negative; but it must not 
be forgotten, however, that the negation in this case 
applies only to a principle itself fundamentally nega- 
tive,—that is, the principle of authority, which 
rests entirely on the prejudice, hitherto universally 
accepted, that men abandoned to themselves do not 
know how to behave in conformity with social interest 
and, therefore, with their own interest. 

Mr. Benj. R. Tucker, a statement of whose doc- 
trines is given in the following pages, is almost the 
only theorist of Anarchy who has dared to take up 
practically and methodically, one by one, the different 
questions that interest our epoch. As for the others, 
whose works are generally known, I find it useless 
to analyze their ideas; I have found it sufficient to 
indicate their foundation,—the absolute negation 
of the principle of authority........... If it is 
true—and it seems to me indisputable—that all pro- 
gress implies a negation of the point of departure, 
humanity has nothing to fear from the negations of 
Anarchy. In any case, I should think it deplorable 
if modern society had to look solely to democratic 
institutions and parliamentarism. Human horizons 
have no bounds; history teaches us that thus far 
the most advanced conceptions have been but stages. 


A Graded Fallacy. 


[Being the inscription over the door of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) City Hall, with the comments of a “slave to 
logic.” ] 

God has given com- 
mandments unto men. 


A most respectable 
beginning. 


From these command- 
ments men have framed 
laws by which to be 
governed. 


In manifold ways! and 
they have also framed 
other laws which can in 
no way be derived from 
any commandment of 
God. 


It is honorable and 
praiseworthy to serve the 
people by administering 
these laws faithfully. 


Provided you are sure 
that the laws which were 
made from such fine ma- 
terial were not spoiled 
in the making.—Nothing 
said about enforcing 
those other laws of other 
origin. 


Now the fai’s all in 
the fire! “the laws” 
instead of “these laws’’! 


If the laws are not en- 
forced, the people are not 
well governed. 





Right hand column by 
Steven T. ByIneTon. 


The Horrible Hearst. 


John C. Chase, ex-mayor of Haverhill, Mass., and 
Socialist agitator, writes the following letter to the 
“Worker.” It is an exposure which will bring no 
blush to the cheek of the shameless Hearst, but which 
ought to fairly burn the face of every decent man 
ever caught in the company of that congenital, 
habitual, and thorough-bred liar, allured by his occa- 
sional willingness to resort to truth as a means of 
attaining an ignoble end. 


The New York “ Journal and American” of 
January 24 contained a dispatch from Norfolk, Va., 
purporting to be a report of an address delivered 
there by myself, on January 23, to the Building 
Trades Council. This dispatch quotes me as saying: 








The best friend of Labor in this country to-day is the 
New York “American.” That paper, through its pro. 
prietor, W. R. Hearst, has fought the cause of the labor 
man with untiring energy, and the title of “ the People’s 
champion ” has been well earned by that unselfish Amer. 
ican. His fortune has not been made by greed and he 
his employees according to their work. 
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This entire matter, Mr. Editor, is a bare-faceq lie 
from start to finish. I not only did not say what thy 
“ Journal and American” claims, but I did not even 
mention Mr. Hearst or his paper. If I had, it wou 
have been for the purpose of branding him as the 
most unscrupulous liar and fakir in America. (er. 
tainly it is true that he is the most unmitigated lia, 
in politics to-day, if he will thus deliberately report, 
man as booming him and his papers who is unal- 
terably opposed to him and his politics. 

At the meeting mentioned I talked Socialism from 
start to finish, and at the close of the meeting or- 
ganized a local of the Socialist party, and there was 
not the shadow of an excuse for quoting me as Mr, 
Hearst did. It is but a part of the game that Mr, 
Hearst is playing to capture the working class and 
corral them into the Democratic party, in support of 


himself. I hope you will give this statement the its friends 
fullest publicity. yay as to 
I have written a denial of the article mentioned, t) Ji your vote, 
the “American and Journal,” but it will undoubtedly Ji labor vote 
never be heard from. would hay 
ae money th 
The Dreaded Doctrinaire. 
[James Dooling in the Boston “ Transcript.”] Can’t 
“ Politics,” according to George IV., “is a poor 
trade for a gentleman.” It certainly is, if he tries Preside 
to think consistently. sign a bil 
In politics, if he appeals from what seems to be the over hom 
immediately expedient to principles,—the ultimately J States. 
expedient,—he is “ doctrinaire.” Should he point out § somethin; 
evils, he is “ pessimistic.” Let him believe that our this case 
legislatures might better be employed in repealing as you ch 
discredited statutes than in passing similar measures i this revo! 
to be discredited, and he is “ not constructive.” If he 9 the mino! 
is in opposition to the general trend of affairs, he is tation of 
“negative ”—like the ten commandments—and almost im chief wic 
as unpopular. If he opposes tinkering, he is scoffed whatever 
at with laisser faire. Without offence, he may ably J uaturaliz 
discuss any particular question, but, if in his discus. [j§ “Anarchi 
sion, he hints at the existence of a co-ordinating thesis i have for 
—a central unifying idea—in his theory of politics, J their nat 
he is “ not practical.” He has but to give the public J punish “ 
something not kindergarten, and he commits the un- naturali: 
pardonable sin—he is “academic.” In politics, the political 
personnel, with praiseworthy exceptions, is what very mu 
might be expected from the philosophy. intended 
But a change is coming. Socialism, before we get JB Anarchy 
through with it, will make us all a little more “doc J achists 
trinaire.” The barbarians were a beneficent scourge 
to Rome for cowardly living; the Socialists will be 
our corrective for cowardly thinking. 
Iam 
A New Instrument of Bribery. i 
[Steven .T. Byington in “ Typographical Journal.”] money 
I believe in the label as one of the very best things §% robbery 
we have. I believe in pushing it and in making tem 9% guardis 
porary sacrifices for it. I don’t believe in selling my J fianisn 
manhood for it. you cor 
I don’t like, therefore, to read statements implying J doing t 
that in a certain city certain candidates have been can cor 
able to secure labor votes by putting the label on theit MH 88s, w 
printing. Yet that isn’t necessarily bad. I can well J to rule 
understand the position of a man who thinks that a divine 
candidate’s trustworthiness in the legislature is best ask wh 
proved by his friendliness to labor in business, and of it. 
who looks for the label on the portraits as the what ¢ 
handiest test of this. I don’t admire the man’s dis- How n 
eretion if he puts deep faith in an evidence so easily # govern 
faked by any vote-catcher who wants to make love t0 tenden 
us at election time; but there may be an election diseasi 
when he doesn’t expect to put deep faith in any cal Bramy 
didate. I have other things to attend to than finding all su! 
fault with a voter who pays attention to the cam- fined, 
paign use of the label as indicating a candidate’s the St 
attitude. monor 
But T’ll tell you what does grate on me, and I Swear 
can’t see why it shouldn’t. It is when I read amon fm My I 
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ie Journal’s ” correspondence a paragraph intimat- 
- that a recent referendum was lost at the polls 
pecause its friends “ put up a strong fight, but they 
jidn’t have the union label on their printing, and 
their opponents did.” When it comes to a referendum 
ote, What excuse can there be for such action as this 
griter credits to his fellow unionists? Suppose that 
the campaign managers who put the label on their 
rinting are friends of the union—which is unlikely; 
suppose that the managers who didn’t use the label 
jon't care whether there is a union or not—which is 
likely enough; what earthly difference does it make to 
the merits of the bill to be voted on? Is that any- 
pody’s idea of political honesty—to vote for a bill 
eeause 2 man who is pushing that bill is a friend of 
yours and does you a favor? If the voters on that 
referendum voted for what they thought was the best 
law, then they would have done the same without the 
Jabel, and the label made no difference in the re- 

git. If the label made a difference, as the report 
implies that it did, then some men voted for what 
they thought was a bad law, and voted for it because 
its friends had hired their printing done in such a 
yay as to strengthen the union. If that isn’t selling 
your vote, what is selling your vote? And, if many 
labor votes were secured in this way, as the reporter 
would have us believe, were they not bought for less 
money than any other votes bought at that election? 


Can’t Have What They Don’t Want. 
[‘ The Public.”] 


President Roosevelt now has an opportunity to 
sign a bill which gives the federal courts jurisdiction 
over homicidal crimes committed within any of the 
States. The passage of the bill shows that there is 
something in a name after all. The magical name in 
this case is “Anarchist,” which means much or little 
as you choose. The amazing panic which has made 
this revolutionary bill possible is indicated by one of 
the minor features of the bill. It forbids the naturali- 
ation of “Anarchists ”; as if an “Anarchist,” whose 
chief wickedness is his determination to have nothing 
whatever to do with government, would want to be 
naturalized. If congress had wished to punish 
“Anarchists ” under naturalization laws, it should 
have forced naturalization upon them. To forbid 
their naturalization is indicative less of a purpose to 
punish “Anarchists ” than of one to prevent the 
naturalization of foreigners who have objectionable 
political opinions, but are not “Anarchists.” It looks 
very much as if Socialists instead of Anarchists were 
intended to be reached by means of this clause of the 
Anarchy bill. Socialists seek naturalization; An- 
archists do not. 


Benevolent Ruffianism. 
[H. W. Fawcus.] 

Iam glad to see that the people are beginning to 
take less interest in the foolery of voting people into 
Power to rob and coerce them. For what is taking 
money from you without your individual consent but 
robbery? And what is all legislation but black- 
guardism? or to use a milder term, benevolent ruf- 
fianism? The forcing you to do something whether 
you consent to it or not. No gentleman ever thinks of 
doing these things, but you think that by voting you 
can confer such a right as you yourselves do not pos- 
sess, which is absurd. The divine right of the many 
to rule is just the same sort of imposture as the 
divine right of the few or the one. We have only to 
ask why three should govern two to see the absurdity 
of it. It is an old superstition, and dies hard, but 
what cannot be defended will have to be given up. 
How much better we should get on if we only had a 
government for those people who show a governmental 
tendency to ruffianism and theft. “It is the very 
disease ” that, when they called it kleptomania, Baron 
Bramwell said “he was set to cure.” Legislators are 
all suffering from this madness, and should be con- 
fined, with a copy of Herbert Spencer’s “ Man versus 
the State ” to study, till they see what a dangerous 
Monomania they have been suffering under, and for- 
Swear the crime of legislation. Of course, if a man 
only hold it as a theory, or only practises it upon 


fact, there could not be a better treatment for curing 
it. Let them plague and rob each other to their 
hearts’ content, as long as they consent and enjoy it. 
We know how some of the men of old revelled in 
flagellations. 


iThe Two Sources of Hope. 
[Henrik Ibsen.] 


There is still much to be done before we can say 
that we have attained real liberty. But I fear that 
our existing democracy is not capable of solving this 
problem. What is necessary is an element of nobility 
in our public life, in our government, in our represen- 
tatives, and in our press. 

I mean, of course, not nobility of birth, or of 
money, or of education, or of talents. I mean nobility 
of character, nobility of will and soul. 

Only that can free us. 

This nobility, with which, I hope, our people will be 
clothed ,will come to us from two directions. It will 
come to us from two groups not yet irredeemably 
spoiled by party pressure; it will come to us through 
our women and our working people. 

In the transformation of society now being prepared 
in Europe especial attention is being paid to the fu- 
ture situation of the workman and of woman. This 
transformation I await; in it I place my hope; for it 
I shall work all my life, with al] my might. 


Ochs, We Thank Thee for This Word. 


[New York ‘“ Times.”’] 


The tendency of municipal and State ownership of 
public utilities is toward the suppression of indivi- 
dualism, and resistance to that tendency can be 
effective only when it takes the form of Anarchy. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
Benj. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York. 





FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, 
Essence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrange- 
ment of Lysander Spooner’s “ Trial by Jury.”’ Edited by 
Victor Yarros. 47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Or, an Inquiry into the Princi- 
= of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. 
refaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s life and works. Trans- 
lated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, 
thorough, and radical discussion of the institution of pro- 
perty,—its basis, its history, its present status, and its des- 
tiny,—together with a detailed and startling exposé of the 
crimes which it commits and the evils which it engenders. 
500 pages, octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; paper, $r.20. 
A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN. Beinga 
rotest against government of man by man. By Auberon 
erbert. Price, 10 cents. 


THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century. A poet’s prose contribu- 
tion to the literature of egoistic Anarchism. The author 
traces his own mental development in London amid the ex- 

«citing events of 1887,—the manifestations of the unem- 
yon the rioting at Trafalgar square, and the executions 
at Chicago. The antagonism between Communism and 
Anarchism sharply brought out. By John Henry Mackay. 
Translated from the German by George Schumm. 315 
pages, with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, so cents. 

SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC, 
and Financial Fragments. By William B. Greene. Price, 

1.25. 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. By Lysander 
Spooner. 24 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

NO TREASON.—No. II. By Lysander Spooner. 16 
pages. Price, 15 cents. 

NO TREASON.—No. VI. Showing that the constitution 
is of no authority. By Lysander Spooner. 59 pages. 

Price, 25 cents. 

A BLOW AT TRIAL BY JURY. By Benj. R. Tucker. 
An examination of the special jury law passed by the New 
York legislature in 1896. A speech delivered at a mass 
meeting held in Cooper Union under the auspices of sev- 
eral labor organizations. 48 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most eloquent 
pleas for ee ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘ Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs 
the pulse like a trumpet call.’’ By Michael Bakounine. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL. By C. 3. 3. (Os- 
car Wilde). A poem of more than 600 lines, dedicated to 
the memory of a trooper of the Horse Guards who was 
hanged in saree | Gaol during the poet’s confinement 
there. An English classic. The cloth edition has covers of 
blue and vellum, and is beautifully printed from large 
A on hand-made antique deckle-edge paper. 96 pages. 

rice, cloth, $1.00; paper, 10 cents. 

THE BALLOT. By William Walstein Gordak. A short 
poem illustrating the absurdity of majority rule. An ex- 
cellent leaflet for propagandism. oo copies, ro cents. 


PROUDHON AND HIS “BANK OF THE PEO- 
le.” By Chas. A. Dana. Being a defence of the great 
rench Anarchist, showing the evils of a specie currency, 

and that interest on capital can and ought to be abolished 
by a system of free and mutual banking. Price 10 cents; 





people who share the mania, we cannot object. In 


leatherette, 25 cents. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ANARCHISM 
TOWARD 
INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 
BY 
BENJ. R. TUCKER. 





An address delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, on September 14, 1899, before the Conference 
on Trusts held under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation. 





Price, Five Cents; 100 Copies, $3.00. 


Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Beng. R. Tucker, P. O. Box 1312, New York City. 








“ Read the vital words of this woman.” 
—The Conservator. 
WHITMAN’S IDEAL DEMOCRACY, 
AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
BY 
HELENA BORN. 





These essays treat not alone of the poets of revolt, but 
discuss, from the Anarchist point of view, economic ques- 
tions of the day, such as the ethics of strikes and labor 
unions, individualism and organization, marriage and sex 
problems. 

“A radical individualist.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

“In these essays one comes in touch with a rare 
spirit.”—Boston Herald.” 

“ Fine examples of serious writing.”—The Socialist 
Spirit. 





A simple volume, beautifully printed. 
Sq. 12m0, boards, $1.00. 
Copies for sale by 
HELEN Turts, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





What is Anarchism ? 


An explanation by Stephen T. Byington. scopiesfor2 | 
cents, so for 10 cents, 150 for 25 cents, 750 for $1. Postage paid. 
Address S. T. Byington, 70 Otis St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
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RoBERT Morris PIERCE 


Texts 


Acquiring Languages 


The Ideophonic Texts are designed to furnish abundant material for forming those myriad associations of meng 


and organic processes which constitute the acquisition of languages. 


The zdeas are presented by means of the native la 


guage of the student, and the sounds of the foreign language by means of the Universal Alphabet of the Internatio, 


Phonetic Association, as shown 


German Texts for English 
SCHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Act 1. 


igan. 26 +239 octavo pages. Cloth. 
SCHILLER’s WILHELM TELL Act 2. 


French Texts for English Readers 


Lupovic HALEvy’s L’ABBE CONSTANTIN Part 1. 


in arrangement to those shown above. Editorial Critic: Pawl Passy Editor 
of “Le Maitre Phonétique.” Cloth. $1.00. 





John Locke: 

“And to make the reading and 
understanding of it the less tedious 
and difficult to him, let him hel 
himself if he please with the Englis 
Translation. Nor let the Objection 
that he will then know it only by 
rote, fright any one. This, when 
well consider’d, is not of any Mo- 
ment against, but plainly for this 
Way of learning a Language. For 
Languages are only to be learned by 
rote.” 

Edmond Demolins: 

“In short, the only practical and 
rapid way of learning a language is 
to store in the memory as many 
words and phrases as possible. By 
the time a pupil has read and under- 
stood — which is easy with a trans- 
lation — twelve or fifteen volumes 
ef Latin, he knows Latin.” 











For WHAT 
RemarKable 


For Its Fundamental Principle 
that languages are to be learned quite as 
much by Practice as by Theory: that ideas 
and sounds, to beeome sufficiently associated 
in the mind, must actually be present in the 
mind—in the right combinations — over, 
and over, and over again. 


For Its System of Phonic Notae 


tion, 
the Universal Alphabet of “‘ Le Maitre Pho- 
nétique,” a journal circulated in $5 different 
countries. This alphabet has ——, been 
applied to about 200 languages and dialects, 
and bids fair to come into world-wide popular 
use. After one language has been learned by 
it, other languages are much easier to learn. 

For Its Four Parallel Texts 
always in sight, three of them corresponding, 
line for line, and word for word: thus se- 
curing perfect ease of reference. Each text 
is, however, distinct from the others: thus 
enabling the student to pin his attention ex- 
clusively and continuously on any one of 
them he may choose. 

For Its Phonic German Text 
giving the exact pronunciation and stress of 
each word as spoken in the particular context 
in which it occurs. Pronunciations as com- 
monly given in text-books, grammars and 
dictionaries, are not only few in number and 


inexact, but arbitrary: fitted to no particular 
context. 


For Its Ordinary German Text 
corresponding line for line and word for 
word with the phonic German text, and 
printed in large, clear roman type. 

For Its Verbal English Text, 

a word-for-word rendering, yom | 
line for line with the ordinary German an 
phonic German texts: enabling the student 
or instructor to find at a glance the literal 
meaning of each word in the particular con- 
text in which it occurs. 


For Its Free English Text 


giving the Fan idea and spirit of the 
: rman, and often a literal rendering of the 
nes, 


HINDS @ NOBLE, Publishers 
31-33-35 West Fifteenth Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Four parallel texts, as shown in the following 
reduced facsimile of two facing pages. 


Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the University of Mich- 


Same arrangement as that of Act 1. 
torial Critic: George Hempl. Cloth. $1.00. 


in the reduced facsimiles below. 
Readers 


% 
Editorial Critic: © ade Memet XENOPHON’s ANABASIS Book 1. 


$1.00 postpaid to any part of the world. 


Edi- 
(Partly prepared.) 


George Hempl. 


J, 


The issuance of the three last 


GreeK Texts for English Readers 


Four parallel texts, similar in arrangement , 


those mentioned above. In the phonic text the attempt is made to represent tj 
actual Athenian pronunciation of the time of Xenophon. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Consulting Edite 
(Partly prepared) 





advance orders received for them. Other S 
Four parallel texts, similar 





English T French $. 
nainaiimainmamal tn nglish Texts for French Readers. 























FACING PAGES OF “TELL” 
= 
“4 ‘vilbelm ‘tel aa of Wilhelm Tel 45 
Dromic “vas? “i¢ ha:p “avx am ‘le:bon tsu fer’li:zen, what? I have also a life to lose,  werdat 
Geman ho:p ‘varp ont “kit do‘bam, vi ‘em —’ havs wife and child at+home, as he —  S*slsd 
“get “hin, look thither, 
vi s “brandot, vi os ‘vo:xt ont ‘vinbel ‘tsi:t how it breaks, how it surges and eddies forms 
unt ‘alo ‘vases “aviny:nt im dan ‘ti:fa. and all waters up+stirs in the depth. 
— 16 ‘volta ‘gern dan ‘bi:domman er’retan; —I weuld gladly the good+man rescue; 
dox as ist ‘nan un'me-clig, im ne:t ‘zelpst. yet it is purely impossible, you see y 
“*baomgarten (‘nox auf den ‘knien) Ba: (still on the knees) 
0 ‘mus 1¢ ‘falan mm das ‘farndas “hant, then must I fall in the enemy's hand, 
das ‘na:e ‘netunsu:fak im gazicte! the near saving+shore in+the sight! 
— dort ‘list 8! 1¢ ‘kan 8 en‘nargen mit den — there lies it! I can it reach with the 
“‘avugen, eyes, 
: Ruodi Ruodi 
@wimare §=9Was? Ich hab’ auch ein Leben zu verlieren, What! and have I not, then, a life to lose, ree 
Gems Hab’ Weib und Kind dabeim, wie er — A wife and child at home as well "suse 
Seht hin, as he? 
Wie's brandet, wie es wogt und Wirbel sieht See, how the breakers foam, and toss, and whirl, 
Und alle Wasser aufriihrt in der Tiefe. And the Iske eddies up from ell its depths! 
—Ich wollte gern den Biedermann erretten; Right gladly would I save the worthy man; 
Doch es ist rein unméglich, ihr seht selbst. But ‘tis impossible, as you must see. 
Baumgarten (noch suf den Kaicen) Baumgarten (till kneeling) 
So muss ich fallen in des Feindes Hand, Then must I fall into the tyrant’s hands, 
Das nahe Rettungsufer im Gesichte! And with the port of safety close in sight! 
*— Dort liegt’s! Ich kann’s erreichen mit den Yonder it lies! My eyes can meas 
Augen, ure it, 








The Study of Modern Languages in Boston, Mass. 


(From Le Maitre Phonétique for March, 1901) 

The publication of the Ideophonic Texts for Acquiring Languages. . 
zeal at once rare and determined in the teaching of lan; ‘ d 
On the two facing pages — four parallel texts of the subject-matter: a phonic 
foreign text, an lems oreign text, a word-for-word rendering of the text, and 
a free rendering of the text. he sounds of any language are taught by means of 
the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. Students of phonetic systems 
are to be congratulated that the editor has not followed the usual custom of inventing 
a new system which they have to practice on before really starting in. 

October, 1900 James Geppes, Professor of Romance Languages 
in the University of Boston 


. shows a 
ages by the phonetic method. 





UNIVERSAL ALPHABET 


In this table, the letters representing the voiceless sounds, that is, the sounds produced without vibration 
of the voéal cords, are enclosed in curves ( ). 


Gums 


Palate 





denotes that the preceding sound is relatively long 

* denotes that the sounds just after it are relatively loud. 

~ denotes that the sound under it is nasal, or produced 
with the passage from throat to nose open. 


[ 1 denote that the pitch of the enclosed sounds is Aigh. 
L J denote that the pitch of the enclosed sounds is low. 
7 denotes that the pitch of the preceding sounds rises. 
\ denotes that the pitch of the preceding sounds falls. 











d will depend somewhat on the number of ty 
eries are contemplated, as of Anglo-Saxon, Chine, 


Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Russian, Sanskrit, and Spanish Texts for English Reader: 
as well as Series for other than English readers, as French Texts for German Readers axj 





a 

| 

Henry Sweet: © | 
“Phonetics is almost as old as | 
civilization itself... It is the un | 
phonetic, not the phonetic methods | 
that are an innovation.” 


Paul Passy: 

“IT was disagreeably surprised to 
observe that in American schools, 
as almost everywhere in France, 
they make use, from the very start, 
of the German characters, so em- 
barrassing to beginners, and which 
there is every advantage in not tak. 
ing up till later on.” } 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler: | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“Words are not words without | 
| 
| 


context, motive, and life.’ 








For WHOM 
Designed 


For All Students of German, 
whether having private or class instruction, 
or studying by themselves only, who wish 
to start right, not start wrong, to be com 
tinuousl: elped and pellnsen 4 not contin 
wey indered and led astray, to_ proceed 
rapidly, not at a snail’s pace, and to ty 
the theory that practice makes perfect. 


For All Teachers of German 
(whether teaching “ Tell” or not) who know 
hat German can be acquired only by cover 
ing an enormous amount o ground; and 
who know, theretore, that their duty is to 
furnish their pupils with the most refined 
and powerful instruments for self-instruc 
tion which can be obtained. If not adopted 
as a regular text-book, this volume may 
used as a supblementary text. 


For All Students whose Pronun: 
ciation is Bad: 
and the pronunciation of English-speaking 
students is apt to be very bad. 
For All Teachers who are Un: 
certain as to Pronunciation 


or renuering, or who have a local or i 
fect pronunciation, and who want stan ‘ard 
uides, such as the phonic text and the word: 
or-word rendering for their own use i 
home or in the class. 


For All Students who Read 
Aloud: 


and should students not read aloud more of 
less: in class and out? 
For All Teachers of German 
Phonology 
who now confine their teaching to mere ele 
mentary theory, for lack of accurate 
practical texts on which to set students to 
work finding things out for themselves. 
For All Students of General 
Phonetics and Philology: 
who are interested in the structure of the 
German language. 
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